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such sympathy is only one special and complex form of
sympathetic emotion, in the strict and more general
sense of the words The fundamental and primitive
form of sympathy is exactly what the word implies, a
suffering with, the experiencing of any feeling or emotion
when and because we observe in other persons or creatures
the expression of that feeling or emotion.1

Sympathetic induction of emotion is displayed in the
simplest and most unmistakable fashion by many, prob-
ably by all, of the gregarious animals ; and it is easy to
understand how greatly it aids them in their struggle for
existence One of the clearest and commonest examples
is the spread of fear and its flight-impulse among the
members of a flock or herd Many gregarious animals
utter when startled a characteristic cry of fear; when
this cry is emitted by one member of a flock or herd, it
immediately excites the flight-impulse in all of its fellows
who are within hearing of it; the whole herd, flock, or
covey takes to flight like one individual Or again, one
of a pack of gregarious hunting animals, dogs or wolves,
comes upon a fresh trail, sights the prey, and pursues it,
uttering a characteristic yelp that excites the instinct of
pursuit in all his fellows and brings them yelping behind
him Or two dogs begin to growl or fight, and at once
all the dogs within sound and sight stiffen themselves
and show every symptom of anger. Or one beast in a
herd stands arrested, gazing in curiosity on some un-
familiar object, and presently his fellows also, to whom
the object may be invisible, display curiosity and come up
to join in the examination of the object In all these cases
we observe only that the behaviour of one animal, upon
the excitement of an instinct, immediately evokes similar
behaviour in those of his fellows who perceive his ex-
pressions of excitement But we can hardly doubt that
in each case the instinctive behaviour is accompanied by
the appropriate emotion and felt impulse

Sympathy of this crude kind is the cement that binds

1 This truth has been clearly expressed by Herbert Spencer (Prin-
ciples of Psychology, vol. ii. p. 563), and Bain recognised it, although,
as we have seen, he failed to hold it consistently.